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Che Bilingual Fiscal Inscription of Palmyra. 


In the February number of Bisiia reference was made to 
the successful efforts of Russian archeologists in their at- 
tempt to remove from destruction, and secure for the Russian 
Museum, the famous stele discovered at Palmyra nearly 
twenty years ago by Prince Lazareff, bearing an inscription in 
Aramaic Greek, known as the “Tariff of Palmyra.” As in- 
formation concerning this monument is scattered in various 
scientific journals rather difficult to peruse in the United 
States, some short account of it may be welcome to readers of 
this journal.* 

The text is of peculiar value because whilst possessing no 
less than 162 lines of Aramaic writing, it also gives a complete 
counterpart in Greek ; thus gaps in either texts cah be com- 
pleted by means of its duplicate, and the Greek translation is 
an admirable illustration of the Aramaic text. The length of 
the latter version makes it a perfect philological mine for 


*See de Vogué in ‘‘ Journal Asiatique,” 1883, and ‘‘ Un tarif sous 
l’Empire Romain.” 

Schroeder, ‘‘ Sitzungsberichte Berlin,” 1884. 

Reckendorff, ‘‘ Zeitschrift Morgenlands Gesellshaft,’ Vol. 43, and 
Sachau, the same, Vol. 37. 
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Semitic scholarship. As an instance of its value for this pur- 
pose, reference may be made to Mr. Stanley Cook’s admirable 
“Glossary of Aramaic Inscriptions,” in which its vocabulary is 
repeatedly drawn upon. 

The inscription is engraved upon four sides of a block of 
stone about two metres high, one side being bilingual, the 
Greek and Aramaic being placed side by side. This, however, 
only contains the introduction of the Aramaic, consisting of 
eleven lines. The second side bears the remainder of the 
Aramaic portion in three columns, the third and fourth faces 


preserving the Greek in five columns. 

The subject of the writing upon the first face, which is in 
excellent preservation, is a decree of the Palmyrean Senate 
relating to the promulgation of a law regulating the customs 
duties on commodities coming into, or being exported from, 
the city. 

The second side sets forth in Aramaic the clauses of the 
law itself, and specifies the tariff for each article, but is much 
mutilated. The third and fourth faces give the same edict in 
Greek, and the writing of these is much decayed. Up to the 
present no perfect casts of all the inscriptions have reached 
European scholars, and it is much cause for gratification that 
the whole of the written monument is now coming to Russia, 
where a close examination will doubtless lead to further eluci- 


dation of the texts. 

The date of the stele is April 8, A. D. 137, the last year of 
Hadrian’s reign, who only two years before had visited 
Palmyra, which in honor of him took the name of “‘ Hadriana,” 
a title assumed in the inscription. 

From the list given, the duties appear to have been exces- 
sive, both imports and exports being charged, and even the 


owner of an unladen camel was mulcted a denariust} every 


time the animal entered or left the city gates. For attempt- 
ing to evade payment a special list of penalties is imposed, but 


+A somewhat similar description of text was found by Dr. Petrie at 
Coptos, containing the Tariff of octroi duties levied by the Romans upon 
commerce passing by caravan from Coptos to the Red Sea. 
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the portion of the inscription referring to this part of the sub- 
ject is the most defective of all. 

The chief articles of commerce, in addition to the staple 
necessaries of life, are slaves, male and female, from Egypt 
and Asia Minor, wools dyed in purple, and, oil of olives from 
Phoenicia, skins and tallow from the flocks of the desert, 
almonds, aromatics, spices, perfumed oil, and bronze statues. 

The rates on all these were calculated by the load, or part of 
a load, and their loads were of three kinds, those of an ass, a 
camel, and a cart. 


Very many and important problems are illustrated by this 
inscription which cannot be commented upon here, especially 
as to whether these taxes were solely the duties levied at 
Palmyra, or were those common to the Asiatic and Egyptian 
provinces of the Roman Empire of this period, much light 
upon which has recently been thrown by the aforementioned 
Coptos inscription and the innumerable fiscal papyri, and 
ostraca, gathered in Egypt. In fact, when the Tebtunis 
Ptolemaic Papyri are published so as to furnish a list of simi- 
lar imports in Greek Egypt a complete fiscal history of these 
countries for the third century before to the second century 
after an era may be compiled. 

Returning to Palmyra, the whole arrangements of the 
municipality and its officers are to be understood from this 


inscription, in fact, the social life of a great city which was 
the mart for the then interchange of the products of the then 
known world is here displayed by contemporary witness. 

The final editing of the two texts may be awaited with much 
interest and its comparison with similar documents, whether 
upon stone or papyrus, will prove an important work for the 
history of taxation in ancient time. 


JosePH Orrorp, M.S. B. A. 


A new journal for Byzantine Archeology has been started 
at Rome under the editorship of Dr. A. Baumstark. It will be 
devoted to the study of Christian archeology in the East, and 
will be published semi-annually under the title, Rdmtsche 
Halbjahrhefte fiir die Kunde des christlichen Orients. 
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Che Temple of Ptab. 
RECORD OF HISTORY AND RELIGION, 


TueE great Temple of Ammon at Karnak shows the work of 
builders during two thousand years and the traces of even 
earlier shrines. It is not, however, the only glory of the great 
capital of the Middle Empire. Within the vast circumference 
of the temple area recent excavations have laid bare more than 
one architectural gem. None of these yields in beauty or inter- 
est to the Temple of Ptah. In 1897 this building was described 
as covered with rubbish andin ruins. Since then, under the 
guidance of M. Le Grain, the French archzologist who has 
charge of Karnak and Luxor, the rubbish has been entirely 
cleared away, walls and gateways have been carefully repaired 
and, when possible, rebuilt, and a wooden covering has been 
placed over those portions of the sanctuary which were roofless. 
The temple is small, and cannot, of course, be compared with 
its great neighbour, nor even with the very complete and 
interesting Temple of Rameses III. on the opposite side of the 
ruins, excavated in 1896-97. It is dedicated to Ptah, the 
creator, and to the triad of which he was the head. Begun on 
a modest scale by Thothmes III. about 1600 or 1800 B. c., it 
appears in the days of that great warrior to have consisted of 
little more than a gateway, a court, and the shrines of Ptah, 
Bast, his cat-headed wife, and their son Imhotpu or Noirtumu. 
Successive Kings built courts and gateways until the Second 
Century zB.c., when the later Ptolemies completed the buildings 
and added decorations on every vacant wall space between the 
first gateway and the innermost sanctuary. 

COVERED WITH HIEROGLYPHICS. 

You enter the temple precincts through a ruined gateway 
or small Pylon. Huge blocks of carved stone, which formed 
the roof, are lying around. The walls are covered with hiero- 
glyphics of the Ptolemaic period, and the evidence seems 
conclusive that the builder was one of the latest of the Mac- 
edonian Dynasty, possibly Ptolemy X. Lathyrus. A few yards 
and then another similar gate with fairly well preserved carv- 


ings and some traces of colour. No cartouche on this gateway 
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remains unmutilated, so the actual builder cannot be identified. 
But it is also undoubtedly Ptolemic work. Then a third 
gateway, with several cartouches of Ptolemies, is in turn 
succeeded by a fourth. Inside this doorway is a long hiero- 
glyph inscription, and the side walls retain, their cornice little 
damaged, and in places still brilliant in blue and red and 
yellow. The cartouches here have been purposely obliterated. 
After these four gateways youcome to a court with three large 
steles. These are rounded tombstone-like blocks of sandstone, 
and are of older date than any of the gateways. One dates 
from the reign of Haremheb, the last King of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. He is represented in delicate relief worshiping the 
two principal gods of Thebes, Ammoura and Mut. Behind the 
King are Ptah, the cat-headed Pasht or Bast, and Isis. The 
second stele has two pictorial reliefs, in one Seti I. offers 
incense to Ammoura and Mut, in the other he adores Ptah. 
The third stele is of later and less interesting work. All three 
have dedicatory inscriptions. Beyond this court is a screen 
wall with four graceful columns, two with lotus and two with 
palm leaf capitals, all in good preservation. This is the most 
beautiful portion of the temple architecturally, and is the work 
of the third Ptolemy (Emergetes), and dates, therefore, from 
about 230B.c. This Monarch was a patron of the arts and 
sciences. Here at Karnak is a stately Pylon erected by him, 
and the great Temple of Edfu was begun by him in the tenth 
year of his reign. He was an energetic builder, and remains 
of his work exist all over Egypt from Alexandria to Phile. 
A great warrior, he was also a patron of letters, and in his 
reign the University of Alexandria reached the zenith of its 
fame. Himself a dabbler in science, he attracted to the 
museum the leading Greek astronomers and geometricians, and 
while he encouraged the worship of the ancient gods of Egypt 
by building new or adding to old shrines he remained in heart 
as in language a Greek. 


Tue Doric ORDER. 
The shrine of Ptah has thus a series of approaches beginning 
with this Court of Ptolemy III., in front of which from time to 
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time his successors appear to have placed the other gateways. 
We now come to the temple itself. It is the work of another 
and a greater Sovereign, and was built some thirteen hundred 
years before Alexander of Macedon left his Empire as spoils 
tohis generals. Thothmes III., one of the greatest of Egyptian 
Kings and warriors, dedicated this shrine to the worship of the 
great god Ptahof Memphis. The original temple was complete 
in itself. Its Pylon remains with a staircase to its roof, and in 
front were two colossal figures of the founder. One is here 
headless, the other has entirely disappeared. Then comes a 


court with two sixteen-sided columns, with square capitals, 
similar in style to those at Queen Hatasu’s great temple across 
the river. The theory that the Greeks received their idea of 
the Doric order from this Egyptian column is not without 
plausibility, but these colums are not fluted, and to call them 
proto-Doric is to turn an unprovable theory into an uncontro- 
verted fact. Three small altars stand in front of the sanctuaries. 
Six niches are in the walls, like those at Seti’s temple at 
Abydos, and there are two small chambers one on either side, 
where the treasure of the temple and the offerings to the gods 
were probably stored. At the side are stone tables for offer- 
ings of great antiquity. The space before the shrines has its 
old stone roof with cartouches of Thothmes clear cut as when 
they were first chiselled. 
IconocLastTic Mos tems. 

The shrines themselves are of great interest. Their mural 
decorations are in fairly good preservation, one still retains its 
stone roof, and in the two others remain the original statues of 
the gods themselves. Amid so much that is ruinous, so much 
that can only be understood by the help of plans, it is a refresh- 
ment and a joy tocome toa building which, though spoiled 
and ruined, still retains everything essential to a complete 
presentment of what it was long before the days when Moses 
studied the theology and science of the Egyptians, Its glories 
are faded like the colours on its columns. The tombs of its 
founder and of his dynasty have been spoiled, For sixteen 


hundred years its gods have been neglected. Yet here, where 
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a great Monarch caused them to be placed three thousand five 
hundred years ago, stand two images of these mysterious divini- 
ties—the one headless and mutilated, the other almost as it left 


the sculptor’s hand. Nowhere in Egypt, save in the greatest 
temple of all—the rock-hewn Abu Simbul—can such a sight be 
seen. Iconoclastic Moslems completed the havoc begun by 
early Christians, and scarce can you find even the disjecta 
membra of any of the great statues of the gods. The great 
god Ptah was an impersonation of the creator. He modelled 
man with his own hands. Elsewhere (at Denderah and at 


Phil) he is represented as piling on his potter’s table the 
plastic clay from which he is about to make a human body. 
He is probably the oldest of the gods of Egypt, and was 
worshipped at Memphis from the time of the First Dynasty. 
He not only created man, but he was the father of the gods — 
according to some authorities. And here he sits headless and 
somewhat battered, carved in black granite, in the dimly-lighted 
holy of holies of this sanctuary. Here came the Pharaoh seek- 
ing length of days and honour, here he knelt before this image, 
and here while he knelt the statue stretched forth its hand, 
placed it on the nape of the suppliant’s neck, and the divine 
life-giving fluid passed from the image of the god to the body 
of the man. The philosophy of the Egyptians soon substituted 


the spirit of the god for his stone image, and the ‘‘ka” or soul 
of the deity which had its favorite abode in the best tended 
shrine revivified the Monarch without the aid of a miraculous 
act by the image. 

Dark, MysTEeRIouS AND IMPOSING. 

In the next sanctuary, to the left, stands the statue of Bastit, 
or Pasht or Seket. Authorities seem uncertain whether Ptah’s 
wife borrowed her head from the cat or from thelion. Mr. 
Budge has no hesitation in adhering to the lion. Following 
him, rather than the Germans, you will call this statue Seket, 
and assign the corresponding, but, alas! empty, shrine on the 
other side to Imhotpu. The statue of the goddess stands dark, 
mysterious and imposing, well over life size. It has been 


broken, but it is now skilfully put together, and in the dim 
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religious light looks complete and uninjured. The continuity 
of Egyptian history on the strength of the old religion is 
nowhere more completely shown than in this temple. It is at 
Thebes, but it is dedicated to a god who was worshipped at 
Memphis when Thebes was an unimportant provincial town. 
The builder was the greatest King of the dynasty which 
expelled the foreign so-called Shepherd Kings and reunited 
Upper and Lower Egypt in one great advancing triumphant 
Empire. Right down through the centuries till the days of the 
last Sovereigns of the last independent Egyptian Dynasty this 
temple was added to and embellished, and until the Third 
Century of the Christian Era the priests of Ptah cherished this 
shrine of the oldest of the gods of Egypt. 


Che Pelasgians: HA New Theory. 
By L. C. INNEs. 


Ir has generally been assumed that “Pelasgian” was a 
name borne by a distinct race. I propose to suggest that 


there is a probability that no separate race called itself or 


went by that name, but that it was an appellation given by 
successive waves of Indo-European immigrants to the older 
inhabitants, or to intruders on their borders, and was in- 
tended to express the alien relation in which they stood to 
them. 

In investigations as to who the so-called Pelasgians were, 
and the quarter of the globe from which they arrived in 
Europe, nothing appears to be more certain than the absolute 
obscurity in which their origin is shrouded. This is the con- 
clusion to which I had come before reading the articles, so 
replete with learned discussion of the subject, in the numbers 
of the /mperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review for 1892, 1893, 
and 1894, and these articles have not displaced this conclusion. 
It may be gathered from the mass of information provided by 
these articles and from other sources, that the so-called 
Pelasgian tribes are never said to have called themselves 
Pelasgians. It seems to have been a name generally, though 
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not always,* given by conquering immigrant tribes to those 
who dwelt just beyond the borders of the territories in their 


occupation. Almost all we can learn about them is briefly 
comprised in the account given of them in histories of Greece 
and Rome. In a history of Greece by Dr. Smith it is said: 
“The Pelasgians are represented by the Greeks themselves to 
have been the most ancient inhabitants of their land. The 
primitive name of Greece is said to have been Pelasgia. In 


the historical period those parts of Greece which had been 
subject to the fewest changes of inhabitants were supposed to 
be peopled by the descendants of the .Pelasgians. This was. 
especially the case with Arcadia and Attica, which claimed to 
have been inhabited by the same tribes from time immemorial. 
The Pelasgians were spread over the Italian as well as the 


Grecian Peninsula....” “The Pelasgians were divided into 
several tribes, such as the Hellenes, Leleges, Caucones and 
others. ... 
to the other tribes we do not know, but they appear at the 
first dawn of history as the dominant race in Greece. The 


” 


‘‘In what respects the Hellenes were superior 


rest of the Pelasgians disappeared before them or were incor- 
porated with them.” 

In a history of Rome by Dr. Liddell it is said: “It is certain 
that in primitive times the coasts and lower valleys of Italy 
were peopled by tribes that had crossed over from the oppo- 
site shores of Greece and Epirus; these tribes belonged to 


that ancient stock called the Pelasgians.” “The names that 
remained in Southern Italy were all of a Pelasgian or half 
Hellenic character. Such were in the heel of Italy the 
Daunians and Peucetians (reputed to be of Arcadian origin), 
the Messapians and Salentines ; to the south of the gulf of 
Tarentum the Chaonians, who are also found in Epirus, and in 
the toe the CEnotrians, who once gave their name to the 
whole of Southern Italy. Such were also the Siculians and 
other tribes along the coast from Etruria to Campania, who 


*The Ligures, for instance, whose final habitat was the North-West of 
Italy, where their descendants are still, though a very ancient race, were 
never spoken of as Pelasgians. 

+Dr. William Smith’s ‘‘ History of Greece,” p. 14. 
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were driven out by the invading Oscan and Sabellian 
nations.””* 


The Lacedzemonians and Athenianst are said by Herodotus 
to have been originally regarded as Pelasgians, and it is even 


said that the entire gathering of tribes arrayed against Troy 
were either at the period of the siege or previously Pelas- 
gians ;|| whereas at the later date or dates at which the story 
came to be celebrated in verse all these actors in the siege 
were regarded as Greeks. The colonists from Greece that 
settled in Italy in ancient times, and whom their neighbors 
called Pelasgians, are in like manner said to have coalesced or 
become incorporated with the inhabitants whose nationality 
they assumed. 

The Athenians and Lacedzemonians, who afterwards became 
Hellenes, were at first spoken of by tribes on their frontier as 
Pelasgians. But Athenians in Strabo’s time are said by 
Strabo to have spoken of others as Pelasgians, being, after the 
lapse of centuries of incorporation, oblivious of the fact that 
they had ever as a people been so called themselves. Some 
have supposed the name “Pelasgi” to mean “the further 
goers”—i. e., the advanced emigrants, and have derived the 
name in a very far-fetched way from Dépav Ei: (see the arti- 
cle by Professor Jebb in “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” vol. xi., 
p. 90), as the Athenians in the time of Strabo did from 
IIeAapyo “ storks,” in consequence of those who were called 
Pelasgians having resembled storks in their habit of wander- 
ing about before settling down. { 

The writers in the /wperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review 
1892, 1893, and 1894, admit that the name was apparently a 
Greek appellation of foreigners or bordering tribes by which 
the tribes so-called did not call themselves, and for which 
they had no word in their own language.§ 


*Dr. Liddéll’s ‘‘ History of Rome,” p. to. 

\|1bid., 1892, vol. iv., p. 471. 

tImperial and Asiatic Quarterly, 1892, vol. iii., p. 447, and ibid., 1892, 
vol. iv., p. 171. 

tNotes and Queries, vol. January to June, 1870. 

¢Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review, 1892, vol. iii., p. 451. 
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The name Vlachs and Wallachs is applied to the Latin- 
speaking races inhabiting Eastern Europe, and is identical in 
origin with “ Welsh,” meaning “foreigners.” It represents a 
Sclavonic application of a generic term applied by the 
Teutonic races, at the time of the migration of nations, to all 
Roman provincials. The German name for Italy is “ Welsch- 
land” (Walischland). The people in the low countries are by 
the Germans called ‘“ Walloons,’* those of the Tyrol the 
“Wallgau,” etc.; but the Vlachs call themselves Rumani, 
“Romeni, or Romani.”+ 

The Saxons, in speaking of the mass of the inhabitants of 
Britain who had retired to the west and there concentrated 
themselves, styled them “Welsh,” ‘a term simply meaning 
“strangers,” “ foreigners.” 

This term, with its kindred words signifying “ foreigners,’ 
has been referred to the Sanscrit work Mléchch, a jabberer, or 
“Barbarian.” This seems to be a name bestowed by that por- 
tion of the Aryan race which overspread India on all races 
whom they elected to consider non-Aryan, and to be express- 
ive of the greatest contempt for them.{ Itis akin in form to 


the name Milésian given at some remote period by the then 
inhabitants of Ireland to a tribe of successful invaders. The 
name afterwards came to be applied to the inhabitants of Ire- 
land generally.§ 

In Spain and France we find certain contiguous provinces 


going by the name of Basque, and speaking a peculiar lan- 


guage. But the Basque language is called by the people not 
Basque, but Escuera; and into the names of the provinces, 
numbering three in Spain and two in France, the appellation 
Basque does not enter. It may be inferred that Basque was a 
name given by the immigrating tribes who found this people 


*These so-called Walloons are the true lineal representatives of the an- 
cient Belge. See ‘‘ Encyclopeedia Britannica,” vol. xxiv., p. 332. 

+ ‘ Encyclopeedia Britannica,” vol. xiii., p. 444. 

+ See Wilson’s ‘‘ Hindu Theatre,” second edition, vol. i., p. 114, for the 
employment of this word in reference to the several peoples of the South of 
India. May it not also be the original of ‘‘ Belich” ? 

2 See Isaac Taylor’s ‘‘ Words and Phrases,” p. 42. 
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occupying, as is supposed, a large portion of Spain, and gradu- 
ally hemmed them into the corner to which they are now con- 
fined. 

It does not appear how the name Basque originated, but 
they were evidently an ancient people and early as colonists. 
They are supposed to have been connected with the Ligures, 
a people of Italy* already mentioned (p. 113, note). The 
Ligures were never accorded the name of Pelasgians ; but it 
seems not improbable that Basque is a corrupted form of 
“ Pelasgos,” and, according to my view, the assignment of this 
designation was independent of the question of race connec- 
tion. The race called Basquet is identified by the best ethno- 
graphical researches with that of the most ancient inhabitants 
of Britain and that of several other countries of Europe; and 
having been in occupation of Spain long prior to other colo- 
nists, they may have proved an obstacle to the unobstructed 
settlement of the latter, and so have earned the name in much 
the same way as the earliest colonists of Greece earned it, as I 
suppose, from the later arrivals. 

If it be the case that there is no evidence, and I cannot find 
any, that the Pelasgi ever called themselves by that name, 
then it seems not improbable that the word is simply a trans- 
muted form of the word Mléchch, and that it was applied by 
Indo-European immigrating tribes to all inconvenient foreign 
tribes who were on their borders, or who came into unpleasant 
contact with them, and by whom they found their further 
progress obstructed. In process of time the original applica- 
tion of the word might disappear, and like the Teutonic term 
“Welsh,” meaning “foreign,” and traced with a high degree of 
probability to Mléchch, it might eventually survive as the 
name of the particular people or peoples to whom it had been 
originally applied in the sense of “foreign.” If there had ever 


* See Merivale’s ‘‘ Rome,” p. 8. 

+ ‘‘ The remains of a Neolithic race have been found in Belgium, France, 
Germany, and Denmark, as well asin Spain ; but they havea closer re- 
semblance to the Basques than to any other living peoples. This Neolithic 
race has, consequently, been identified with the Basques and Iberians.”— 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” vol. xii., p. 608. 
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been one separate race who called themselves Pelasgi, it 
seems unaccountable that such a people, calling themselves by 
that name, and appearing in so many localities of Europe, 
should have utterly disappeared, and that there is no known 
race within the areas in which they formerly lived which calls 
itself by the name, or by any other name into which that of 
Pelasgi might have become transmuted. On the other hand, 
all the historical, or rather legendary, information about them 
with which we are familiar fits in with the supposition that 
those tribes or races who were known by that name were 
simply so styled by other tribes, with whom many of the so- 
called Pelasgian tribes eventually united themselves politically 
and linguistically, and that on the incorporation of any 
Pelasgic tribes with the others who had so named them they 
ceased to be styled “ Pelasgi,” and became to all intents and 
purposes one in nationality with those other tribes. 

Others again, it would seem, stood out, refrained from any- 
thing in the shape of coalescence with the intruders, and re- 
tained in the mouths of the intruders the name of Pelasgi or 
some other name into which that was transformed, as Basque, 
Welsh, Walisch, Vlach, etc. 

The following table will show how easily the word Mléchch 
might become transformed into the many names given to 
peoples in Europe, and used to express the meaning “ foreign” 
or “strange”: 

. Beléch Belach Pelasg. 
. Bléch Blach Viach, Wallach. 
’ . Vilésh Wilésh Valésh, Valsch, Walsch, Welsh. 
Mléchch) 4 Miés —- Miles_~—Miillésian. 


. Mléch Belach Belge. 
. Blech Blask Basque. 


This theory supposes that the word Mléchch, having been 
originally employed by the Aryan race in its strict meaning as 
a general expression of hatred and contempt of an alien, came 
afterwards to be applied in the same sense to bordering tribes, 
and that in process of time it was carried by tribes who had 
branched off from the same Aryan race, and whose language 
had become modified, to several distant parts of the world, 
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where the word continued to be applied by them in various 
transmuted forms and softened meanings to strange and for- 


eign races on their borders; and it is a remarkable fact that 
“ Pelasgian,” and the other names above referred to, are only 
found to occur along the course taken from Asia into and 
through Europe by the Indo-European races, and in no other 


part of the known world. —(Asiatic Quarterly Review). 


Arehaological Exploration of Tndia. 


A society has been organized bearing the title “The Inter- 
national Association for the Archeological Exploration of 
India.” There is a General Committee in London (22 Albe- 
marle Street), as well as local committees in America, Austria, 


France, Germany, Italy, and Russia. 

The objects, origin, and constitution of the Association, as 
drawn up by the Committee, are as follows : 

Our great Eastern possession, India, cannot claim a histor- 
ical antiquity reaching so far into the past as that of Egypt 
does, nor does it possess the special interest which attaches to 
Palestine as the birthplace of our national religion, and the 
ancient people of it have not bequeathed to us, as those of 
Greece and Italy did, authentic historical compilations from 
which we can put together a definite, connected, and reliable 
account of them and of their country. Still, it has a very an- 
cient past, the history of which is both intensely interesting 
and of great importance. The earliest origins of that past 
date back to a prehistoric period, in respect of which we can 
do little but gather vague hints, from the Vedas and other 
sacred writings connected with them, regarding the gradual 
immigration of the Indian branch of the Aryan race into 
Hindustan, and regarding the state of civilization which they 
developed in the course of their progress into the land. There 
is, however, a somewhat later period, from the seventh cen- 
tury B. C., with which we can deal in a far more definite 


manner, and of which we have every prospect of eventually 
obtaining a very clear and detailed knowledge. From about 
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B. C. 320, the time of the great Indian King Chandragupta, the 
Sandrokottos of the Greeks, who was a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great, by whom India was invaded, the dynas- 
ties can be traced in succession. 

The Greeks, the Chinese, and the Arabs, all felt the great 
attraction of India in the past, and have handed down to us 
most valuable memoirs as the results of their travels through 


the land. We learn much from them about ancient India. 
But we learn more, and have still more to learn, from the 
relics which exist in India itself, in the shape of its inscrip- 
tions, its coins, its cave-temples, its ancient burying-places, 
and its structural religious buildings. 

The study of the antiquities of India first practically at- 
tracted the attention of British scholars towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. It was not, indeed, until well on into the 
nineteenth century that it was placed on a thoroughly scien- 
tific basis by the labors of the well-known Mr. James Prinsep, 
who first succeeded in deciphering the characters, mastering 
the language, and extracting the meaning of the then earliest 
known inscriptional remains—the edicts, published on rocks 
and pillars, and specially directed to the official propagation of 
Buddhism, of King Asoka, the grandson of Chandragupta. 
From the days of Mr. Prinsep, more and more scholars —with, 
from time to time, better qualifications, derived from the ex- 
periences of their predecessors—have joined in the work, from 
Great Britain, from France, from Germany, from Italy, and 
even from Russia and America, in all of which countries there 
are enthusiastic students of the languages, religions, and phil- 
osophies of India. And now, at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, we can point with satisfaction and pride to a very 
considerable and substantial progress in our acquaintance 
with the ancient past of India. We have now a very full 
knowledge, derived chiefly from the inscriptional remains, of 
the political history of India from about A. D. 350 onwards, 
and from the same sources, with the help of numismatic re- 
searches, we have a fair idea of it in outline from that point 
back to about three centuries before the Christian era. 
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It need hardly be said that, though much has been done by 
private energy and enterprise, the Government of India and 
the Provincial Governments have not failed to recognize the 
value of the researches that have been made, and to give, as 
far as possible, official encouragement and support to them. 
And to that end they now maintain, at a considerable cost, 
Archzological Surveys for the exploration of the country and 
the preservation of its most typical remains, and an Epi- 
graphic staff for the collection of the inscriptional materials, 
and a special journal, the Epigraphia Indica, for the publica- 


tion of inscriptions. 

But the Government cannot do everything that is needed, 
either for the full attainment of our general ends, or to meet 
the special wishes of those who are more closely interested in 
separate individual lines of study. It has been found neces- 
sary in particular, in order to carry our researches further 


back, that we should explore ruined cities and excavate other 


ancient sites. Such excavations have been as yet scarcely 
carried out in India at all, and as the country advances in 
population and national development, the monuments of an- 
cient civilization are exposed to a growing danger of injury or 
obliteration. For their discovery and excavation there is an 
urgent need of funds, to an extent beyond that for which the 


Government, consistently with the various other demands that 
are made upon their resources, are able to provide; and, as 
has been very plainly evidenced by a recent extensive move- 
ment on the part of European savants who are interested in 
the past of India, the time has come when something substan- 
tial must be done to supplement the Government arrange- 
ments. 

The matter has been a subject of careful consideration 
among the leading scholars of Europe for the last three or 
four years. A particular amount of attention was devoted to 
it at the Twelfth International Congress of Orientalists, 
which was held at Rome in October, 1899, and the matter was 
then taken so far that the establishment of an International 
India Exploration Society was formally announced. The 
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scheme, as originally’ formulated by the Paris Congress of 
1897, was submitted to the Government of India; and the 
Viceroy in Council, in his reply (dated July 14, 1898), heartily 
welcomed the scheme as being in full accord with views al- 
ready expressed by the Government, and undertook to afford 
to the Association, if constituted, every assistance in his 
power. 

The leading features of the scheme are as follows: The 
Society is an International Society, which will appeal for 
funds to the patrons of historical studies throughout the 
whole of Europe and in America. There are to be Local 
Committees in all those foreign countries which are interested 
in the matter, as well as in Great Britain ; and there will be in 
Great Britain a Central Committee or Council, which will con- 
sist of delegates from the Local Committee in Great Britain 
and of the chairman of the foreign Local Committees, under 
the presidency of the President of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Funds will be collected by the Local Committees, and will be 
sent to the Central Committee, with a statement of the special 
wishes of subscribers regarding the objects on which the sums 
collected should be spent. The Central Committee will con- 
sider those wishes, and will communicate its report, with in- 
formation as to the amounts available, to the Government of 


India. And the proper carrying out of the excavations under 


trained and qualified Archeological Surveyors, and the suit- 
able disposal of everything that may be discovered, will be 


arranged for in co-operation with the Government of India. 

The Local Committees in France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
America, Russia, and Great Britain have been organized ; and 
we have now, by enlisting the practical support of patrons 
here, to take the lead in the collection of funds, and to give 
support and encouragement to what is being done abroad. 

EXAMPLES OF SITES WHERE EXCAVATION IS DESIRABLE. 

1. Takshila, described by Arrian and Pliny as a great, 
wealthy, and famous city, was already in the seventh century 
B. C., one of the most important centres of national life in 
India, Not only was it a great trading centre, but also the 
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recognized seat of learning, to which men of ali ranks resorted 
from all parts of Northern India. Mere surface prospecting 
carried out there has already resulted in discoveries of great 
historical value. 

2. Sagala, which offered so brave a resistance to Alexander, 


and was afterwards the capital of Menander, the Greek King 
of Bactria, and the Milinda of Indian tradition. 

3. Patna-Pataliputta, the ancient capital of the Nanda, 
Maurya, and Gupta dynasties from the fifth to the second 
century B. C. 

4. Vesali, the famous capital, much older than Pataliputta, 
of the Lacchavi clan. 

5. Ujjen, the Ozene of the Greeks, an important city before 
the rise of Buddhism, the seat of Osoka’s government as 
Viceroy, and afterwards the capital of Chashtana. 

6. The ruins in the Sakya country. The splendid discover- 
ies recently made at several of these ruins, and especially the 
very ancient inscriptions unearthed, go far to show that 
further excavations here would be fruitful in results. 

Professor Biihler, in his article on “Indian Archeology” in 
the Journal of the Royal Astatic Society for 1895, laid especial 
stress on the importance of a search for pre-Buddhistic re- 
mains. These may be found at any one of the sites just men- 
tioned except Pataliputta. Of ruins of a later period where 


excavation is urgently required, Mathura, Banawasa and 
Vijayapura may be mentioned as examples. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Honorory 
Secretary, at 22, Albemarle Street, London, W., to whom sub- 
scriptions may be sent. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


InrEREST deepens in Gezer as a promising site of excavation. 
It is found to have been mentioned on the list of places cap- 
tured by Thotmes III, the Egyptian conqueror. He was of 
the same dynasty as Amenophis IV, but preceded him and so 


antedates the Amarna tablets, which had been sent to the 
latter Pharaoh. On these tablets Gezer is mentioned at least 
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ten times, on numbers, 49, 50, 51, 62 and 63 in the British 
Museum, and on numbers, 103, 109, 110, 112, 155 in the Berlin 
Museum. It is interesting to note that the king of Gezer calls 
himself Gapda, for we remember that the king of Lachish in 


Joshua’s time was called Japhia (X, 3) and that Gezer sent an 
army to the aid of Lachish when it was besieged by Joshua 
(X, 33). 

Without asserting, as some do, that both cities had the same 
king Japhia, we can see that there was some close bond be- 
tween the two. In writing tablet B. M. 50 the king of Gezer 
calls himself “ Gapda, the chief of the city Gezer, thy servant, 


the dust of thy feet, a chief captain of thy horse.” We have 


Gezer asking for help also, possibly from the Israelites, and 
tablet B. 103, which was written from Jerusalem, does say that 
Gezer had been captured and settled by invaders, possibly 
again Israelites. 

Some later mentions of Gezer are very interesting, for it 
was on the route of the Syrian invasions in the time of the 


Maccabees. Judas defeated Gorgias there and later he there 
defeated Nicanor. It became under Simon the Maccabean 
headquarters. Timotheus, after being defeated by the Jews, 
endured a siege of four days in Gezer, but it fell and became 
the scene of a great massacre. It was prominent in Josephus’ 
time. Saladin was once defeated there by the Christians and 
afterwards negotiated a truce there with Richard. 

Professor G, A. Smith is eloquent over it: Within sight of 
every Egyptian and every Assyrian invasion of the land, 
Gezer has also seen Alexander pass by, and the legions of 
Rome in unusual flight, and the armies of the cross struggle, 
waver and give way, and Napoleon come and go. If all could 
tise who have fallen around its base—Ethiopians, Hebrews, 
Assyrians, Arabs, Turcomans, Greeks, Romans, Celts, Saxons, 
Mongols—what a rehearsal of the judgment day it would be! 


At a recent meeting of the American Oriental Society some 
valuable papers on Biblical subjects were read. Professor 
Torrey gave an account of the Pheenician inscription which he 
found at Sidon while director of the American School, but has 
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not yet fully mastered it. It records the building of a temple 
to “ King Bad-Ashtoreth, King of the Sidonians, grandson of 
King Eshruounazon, King of the Sidonians.” One is tempted 
to think that “ Bad” should read “Bar,” “beloved of Ashtor- 
eth ;” the two letters in Hebrew being so nearly alike. 
Professor Haupt has suggested that the names Palmyra and 


Tadmor both mean the palms for which the city was famous. 
He shows how Tadmor would arise from tamar, the palm, and 
how Palmyra would arise from palma or palmula. The city 
was sometimes called Tamar, as the Revisers have it in 
I Kings, ix: 18. The good old Smith’s Bible Dictionary 
thoroughly sets forth this same suggestion in 1863. 

It was noticeable that the Oriental Society has received an 
influx of Biblical students, young men of considerable expe- 
rience in Palestine, who are studying their problems from the 
Oriental point of view—a promising and rational method. 

A work so important as that at Gezer will call out, it is be- 
lieved, the pecuniary support of Bible readers, and I shall be 
glad to send a special circular to any who send their addresses 
by card. It is pleasant to think that the work will be so 
thorough and that the excavations will remain open, as the 
place belongs to the Messrs. Bergheim, the well known bank- 
ers of Jerusalem. 

Tueopore F, Wricut, 


Hon. Sec’y for U. S. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Arch= 
xological Survey Fund and the Grazco- 
Roman Branch. 


To the Editor: 
The following subscriptions, from March 15 to April 1s, 
are gratefully acknowledged : 


LIFE MEMBERS, 

Dr. Wr urAMm SturGis BIGELOw, ’ $125.00 

Mrs. Tuomas L. McGraw, ' ' 125.00 
‘+ A Well Wisher,” ‘ $10.00 David Harlowe, ; 
Miss Beatrice Barr, ‘ 5.00 Rev. Hugo W. Hoffman, 
Wilberforce Eames, : 2.50 Ira W. Lewis, 
Miss Eleanor M. Ferguson, 5.00 M. H. Logan, M. D., 
Charles W. Gould, ; 2.50 Rev. J. H. Mansfield, 
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Hon. Allan L. McDermott, 5.00 Evanston Free Public Library, 2.50 
Horace B. Mitchell, ; 2.50 Lake Erie College Library, 17.50 
Prof. J. M. Peirce, . J 5.00 Lowell City Library, ‘ 7.50 
Mrs. Louis Prang, . és 5.00 Milwaukee Public Library, 2.50 
C.M. Price, . ‘ 5.00 Newberry Library, : 2.50 
Mrs. G. Howland Shaw, 15.00 New Bedford Public Library, 2.50 
Mrs. Wm. G. Swan, 5.00 New London Public Library, 2.50 
George Vaux, . ‘ : 5.00 Northampton Public Library, 7.50 
W. R. Warren, ‘ . 10.00 Osterhout Free Public Library, 2.50 
W. F. Whitney, . 500 Providence Athenzum, 2.50 
Mrs. Charles E. Wilbour, 10.00 Salem Public Library, . 7.50 
Rev. John Wright, D. D., 5.00 Southern Baptist Theological 

Art Institute of Chicago, 2.50 Seminary, P 7.50 
Chicago Theological Seminary, 2.50 Syracuse Public Library, 

City Library Association, 2.50 University of Kansas, 

Detroit Public Library, . 2.50 Y. M.C. A., New York City, 


ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


LIFE MEMBER. 


Dr. WILLIAM Sturcis BicELow, - $125.00 

David Harlowe, ‘ $5.00 Newberry Library, . 5.00 
Mrs. Charles E. Wilbour, 5.00 New Bedford Public Library, 5.00 
Art Institute of Chicago, . 5-00 New London Public Library, 5.00 
Chicago Theological Seminary, 5.00 Providence Atheneum, . 5.00 
City Library Association, 5.00 Salem Public Library, ‘ 5.00 
Evanston Free Public Library, 5.00 Southern Baptist eee 

Lowell City Library, m 5.00 Seminary, . , 5.00 
Milwaukee Public Library, 5.00 Yale University, , ‘ 5.00 


GRACO-ROMAN BRANCH. 
David Harlowe, ‘ : $5.00 Prof. Kirby Flower Smith, 5.00 
Hon. Allan L. McDermott, 5.00 Mrs. Charles E. Wilbour, 10.00 
Francis C, Foster, Honorary Treas. 
Office Egypt Exploration Fund, 
59 Temple Street, Boston. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


1 give to the Egypt Exploration Fund the sum of..... ecnalileiatie 
10 be applied towards the general purposes of the Pandy: and 11 airect that the said 
sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, out of such part of my personal estate as I may 
lawfully bequeath to such purposes, and that the receipt of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, or Treasurer thereof, shall be a sufficient discharge to my executors. 


IN issn teeta saga ecco saan 
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Firchaclogical Notes. 


Cor. C. R. Conver, in an article entitled “ Exploration ot 
Eastern Palestine,” in the April number of the Homiiletic Re- 
view, calls attention to the fact that one of the peculiarities of 
Eastern Palestine is the existence of numerous groups of rude 
stone monuments, such as are never found west of the Jordan, 
with exception of half a dozen in a remote corner of Upper 
Galilee, and of a small group near Dan at the source of the 
Jordan. In Moab they are so numerous that not less than one 
hundred and fifty were explored on a single hillside, while 
other groups occur in the Jordan valley, and in Gilead espec- 
ially at Rabbath-Ammon, and near Sif. They include men- 
hirs or standing-stones, and dolmens or stone tables, a flat 
block supported on two or more upright stones; also stone 
circles sometimes of such size that a large camp can be estab- 
lished within, while others surround the dolmens. Avenues 
of standing-stones also occur in one instance, at Minyeh in 
Moab, leading to a circle which encloses a single dolmen. 

Such monuments are found all over the world, and are of 
various age, from a period when only stone monuments 
were used, down to the time of the Danes in Scotland and 
Ireland. They were erected for various purposes—as tombs, 
as memorials, and as altars—but they seem usually to have 
been the work of very primitive tribes. It is impossible to 
suppose that the Moabite dolmens were tombs, and they often 
show, on the lower stone, cup hollows and channels clearly 
connected, as in other lands, with the forming of libations. 
Groups of these monuments occur on Nebo, and at the prob- 
able sites of Bamoth-Baal (“the standing-stones of Baal”) and 
Baal-Peor. At all these three sites we learn that altars were 
erected by Balak, king of Moab (Num. xxii: 41 ; xxxiii: 14-28), 
and it is not improbable that in these existing monuments we 
have remains of Canaanite altars and memorial stones which 
escaped the reformation under Josiah, when those in Judea 
and Samaria were destroyed. In like manner we find in 
Western Palestine no ancient representations of human or 
animal form, carved on rocks or as statues—excepting a few 
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buried bronze and pottery figures in ruins older than Joshua’s 
age. In Phoenicia, Syria, and near Damascus such carvings 
are found, and their absence in {Palestine may also be attrib- 
uted to the reforming zeal of Hebrew kings. In the Roman 
period they could not be prevented by the Jews, and are 
found in temples, and on sarcophagi, from the first, and down 
to the fourth, century of the Christian era. 


Says the editor of the Open Court, “We have had the good 
fortune to acquire an early copy of the lecture on Assyriologi- 
cal research which Professor Friedrich Delitzsch delivered last 
January before the Emperor of Germany, at a regular meet- 
ing of the German Oriental Society, and which he was 
specially invited to deliver a second time before the Emperor 
of Germany in the royal castle at Berlin. The first install- 
ment of the translation of his lecture appears in the present 
number of Zhe Open Court, which has been delayed over a 
week to insure its speedy publication. Professor Delitzsch is 
one of the most eminent scholars of modern times, and one of 
the very foremost authorities on Assyriology. The present 
article will therefore give our readers an opportunity of ac~ 
quainting themselves with the present state and the immense 
scope and import of Assyriological research from the pen of 
one of its most accredited exponents. The publishers, J. C. 
Hinrichs, of Leipsic, are to be congratulated:upon the prompt- 
ness with which they have put Professor Delitzsch’s work 
before the public. They also issue the proceedings of the 
German Oriental Society, which contain many other interest- 
ing and popular expositions of Oriental Research. The illus- 
trations which appeared in the original have in our translation 
been enlarged and greatly improved and their number 
considerably augmented, so as to afford as complete a view as 
possible of Assyrian art and civilization.” 


Rev. STEPHEN D. PEEt, in an article entitled “Human 
Figures in American and Oriental Art Combined” in the 
American Antiquarian, for March-April, says: It is well 
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known that certain parties have claimed that the American 
art was greatly influenced by the Egyptians, and this proved 
that there was contact between Egypt and America in pre- 
historic times. The chief advocate of this theory was the 
famous Le Plongeon, who discovered a recumbent figure in 


Central America, which is called Chacmool, and claimed that 
it resembled the statue of Bacchus. But the statue of Bacchus 
was not common in Egypt, nor was any such statue of 
Bacchus common in Greece. The argument fails in this case 
where analogies between the human figures are treated. 

The Egyptian civilization did notreach as far as America, 
nor did Egyptian art have any effect upon American art, and 


yet there are certain remarkable coincidences between the 
customs, habits and ways of the eastern nations and the 
American nations, which cannot fail to bring up the question 
of contact over and over again. It is singular that the re- 
semblances should be noticed in connection with the human 
form, for the Egyptian faces have no resemblance to the Maya 


Traces. 

If it had been the customs and traditions which were in dis- 
pute, instead of the human figures, the decision would be more 
uncertain. To illustrate: Circumcision was in usage among 
the Egyptians, the Hebrews, and was common even in Central 
America among the Mayas. Sun worship was also common 
among the Egyptians, the Semitics and the Mayas, but there 


is no proof of contact, for the worship was too common. The 
same reasoning might be used in the case of other countries, 
for circumcision is a rite common to all nations in hot 
climates. 

Le Plongeon makes an argument on the similarity between 
the terrace pyramids and the palaces of Yucatan and those in 


Babylon. The pyramids were in terraces, and the palaces 
were built with long and narrow rooms, with arched corridors 
about the rooms, and open courts in the center. But these 
arguments will not apply to Egypt, for the pyramids and pal- 
aces of Egypt were very different from those of Babylon. 

The calendar system of the Mayas and the Egyptians have 
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been referred to, but the Mayas divided their civil year into 
eighteen mouths of twenty days, while the Egyptians divided 
theirs into twelve months of thirty days. The Mayas had a 
system of fives and twenties, and thirteen was their sacred 
number, while the Egyptians had a system of fives and tens, 


but seven was their sacred number, as well as among the 
Hebrews, Hindoos, Chaldeans and Indo-Europeans. Virgins 
of the sun were common among the Mexicans and Peruvians. 
They were priestesses, and dwelt in what might be called a 
convent or monastery. Virgins were common in Rome, but 
no one claims that the Latin race ever reached Central 
America, These must be regarded as remarkable coinci- 
dences, They are to be put down in the same list with the 
symbol of the hand, which was common in India as in New 
Mexico. In India it was used to remind the gods of the vow 
and prayer, but there is no evidence that it had this signifi- 
cance among the Cliff-dwellers. & 

There are other evidences more remarkable than these: The 
cosmic egg ; the serpent ; the swastika hooked cross; the story 
of the deluge; the re-creation of the earth; the use of red 
paint ; the presence of jade ; the peculiar forms of altars ; the 
resemblance between the divinities and their offices ; espec- 
ially the appearance of a mother with a child in her arms on 
the facades of Palenque ; but these are all so indefinite and so 
varied, that they only confuse rather than give force to the 
argument, so that at present it must be left an open question, 
whether there was contact between the two continents in pre- 
historic times or not. 


Once again the excavations in the Roman Forum have 
given results of universal interest and importance. A clear- 
ance has been made round the Temple of Castor and Pollux, 
the three massive fluted columns of which rival those of the 
‘Temple Saturn, as the most striking monument in the Forum. 
The earth and ruins having been removed the foundations of 
all the east side of the temple have been laid bare in sucha 
way as to make it possible to reconstruct the plan of the 
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building. During the clearing many remains and fragments 
of the temple were discovered, the most interesting being an 
enormous block of marble belonging to the tympanum or 
spandrel of the temple on the side facing the Lacus Jupturne. 
Close to this big fragment was found a capital, almost com- 
plete, the decoration of which, with that of the large frag- 
ment, will make it possible to determine the form and the 
richness of the decoration of the whole tympanum. It is 
hoped that when the earth has been entirely removed from 
the site of the interior of the temple some fragments will be 


discovered that may throw light on the internal character of 


the building. By a fortunate circumstance these immense 
marble blocks could not be taken away by the thieves of the 
Middle Ages and of the Renaissance, since they are firmly em- 
bedded in the tiled pavement surrounding the temple, through 
which they crashed as they fell from their position 100 feet 
above the ground. 


These discoveries are important architecturally ; but more 


important from an archeological point of view is the pre- 
historic tomb found by Commendatore Boni below the edge 
of the Via Sacra, close to the temple of Antoninus and Faus- 
tina. The contents of the tomb, which is situated some four 
metres below the level of the Via Sacra in Imperial n and 


nearly six metres below what Signor Boni’s predecessors be- 


lieved to be the Via Sacra, were a large black urn some 
twenty inches high, covered with a bell-shaped top and full of 
human ashes. Around the large urn were placed a hollow 
plate, a cup with a horn handle, and seven ribbed black earth- 
enware vases which resemble in appearance the corded 
gourds still carried by the peasants as drinking bottles in the 
Val d’Aosta and in Savoy. It is almost impossible to ascribe 
an exact date to the tomb, but it probably belongs to the 
Eighth Century B.C. No fibula nor any other ornament that 
might have helped to determine the date of the tomb has been 
found in the urn or in the vases. The importance of the dis- 
covery is that it shows that the earliest inhabitants, and prob- 


ably the founders of Rome, belonged to a race which 
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cremated their dead, and which was, therefore, probably of 
Aryan stock ; and that as it is unlikely that one isolated tomb 
was made others may be found in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, Signor Boni, indeed, believes that he has come on the 


necropolis of the race which inhabited the Palatine Hill. 


Proressor R. W. McFarRuianp, in an article entitled “ An- 
cient Eclipses and Chronology,” in Popular Astronomy, for 
April, says: “The dates of historical events have nothing 


to do with eclipses. They depend on contemporary records ; 
and from the days of Herodotus, ‘ the father of history,’ to the 


present time, writers of history when giving dates never refer 
to eclipses as fixing those dates, and even if an eclipse is re- 
ferred to, it is merely as an incident. Besides, as the ancient 
historians wrote histories without dates, it pleased some 
modern scholars who were troubled by the ‘confusion of dates 


and irreconcilable contradictions,’ to call on astronomers for 


help—or astronomers unsolicited proposed to render aid—with 
what result those who have read these articles can judge. 
Where there is no fixed epoch, to say ‘in the sixth year of the 
Peloponesian war,’ or ‘in the seventh year of Jehu,’ is equiva- 
lent to no date at all. 


“As before stated, early writers had no fixed epoch from 


which to reckon. The Olympic Period and the Founding of 
Rome were not so used for more than five hundred years 
after those dates to which they were subsequently referred. 
Different writers assigned different dates, and Professor 
Stockwell puts the Olympic Period one year earlier than the 
date which for centuries has been generally accepted. And 
the date of the Emperor Augustus,—a relatively late event,— 
he puts one year later than that which had stood for ages, un- 
challenged, so far as I know. 

“Inasmuch as the ablest astronomers and the most cele- 
brated historians fail to agree, there is small prospect of 
harmony unless there is universal consent to discard all 


writers but one, and follow his sole guidance; a proceeding 
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not likely to occur till the advent of the long talked of millen- 
ium—and should it take place even then, men of science and 
of sense might say with Antony: 


‘O, Judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason.’” 


WE called attention in the April Bistia to Dr. M. A. Stein’s 
Preliminary Report on a Journey of Archeological and Topo- 
graphical Exploration in Chinese Turkestan. In this valuable 
pamphlet of 71 pages, with 13 illustrations, and 16 plates, Dr. 
Stein has given a valuable and interesting account of his 
archeological investigations in a comparatively unknown 
region. He has traced in Khotan the remains of a rich 
Buddhist culture lasting down to the 8th century, and has sent 
to the British Museum a mass of relics of this civilization— 
objects of art, manufacture, and, most important of all, many 
hundreds of official documents in Kharosti and fragmentary 
religious manuscripts in Brahmi, etc. The ruins of a rich set- 
tlement on the Myga River yielded rich treasures—over 500 
documents on wood in Kharosthi script, many official, and 
about twenty-five of the same on leather, frescoes, relics of 
wood-carving in the Gandhara style, etc.—confirming the 


local tradition that Khotan was colonized at an early date ° 


from the Punjab. The clay seals on many wooden tablets 
display a classical art that came doubtless from both Bactria 
and the Gandhara region. In the ruins at Endere were found 
remains of stucco statues, Sanskrit and non-Indian texts in 
Brahmi script of about the 5th century, and several pages of a 
Tibetan MS. on Buddhist metaphysics, etc. The site of 


Rawak, explored in April, 1901, proved to contain the finest 


specimens of religious art found in Khotan. In the court were 
found 91 large reliefs, stucco statues of Buddhas, etc., with 
smaller figures, likewise plaques and frescoes, entirely in the 
style of Greeco-Buddhist art. Coins found here prove the 4th 
century to be the lowest limit of date. In an interesting epi- 
logue Dr. Stein finally disposes of the most of the MSS., and 
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block-prints in “unknown characters” which have been ex- 
ported from Khotan. He extorted a full confession from the 
forger, Islam Akhum, whose methods are fully described. 





Tue Expository Times for February contains an interesting 
article by Ernest W. Gurney Masterman, entitled ‘The 
Rivers of Damascus.” Says Mr. Masterman: ‘“ Unanimity of 
opinion regarding the identification of the Amana and Phar- 
par may perhaps be scarcely hoped for. It is indeed possible, 
though highly improbable, that an entirely new theory may 


some day be started. It may be, too, that some new discovery 


may settle the question once for all; but, meanwhile, I am 
venturing briefly to review the ‘Rivers of Damascus’ as I 
have seen them during three years’ residence in the capital of 
Syria, in the endeavor to help others to form their own con- 
clusions as to the possibility of a satisfactory identification, 
and as to the merits of rival suggestions. My notes, made on 
the spot some years ago, have been laid aside, as I thought it 
was impossible much difference of opinion on the subject 
could be maintained ; but asI find at least two rival theories 
holding the field, I venture now to write them up.” 

Mr. Masterman identifies the Amana with the Barada, and 
the Pharpar with the Awaj. 


WE learn from the Biblical World that Drs. Grenfell and 
Hunt, the indefatigable excavators of Greek papyri, are again 
in Egypt conducting excavations?in the Fayiim. In a letter 
dated Sela, February 10, and recently received at Chicago, 
Dr. Grenfell writes: “We have been digging for just three 
weeks now, principally in the Roman cemetery of a place 
called Manaslim shareh (Tanis), about six miles south of 
Rubayyat. We have obtained some good portraits and glass, 
besides numerous small articles, but for papyri we have been 
dependent on about half a dozen papyrus cartonnage mum- 
mies of the early Ptolemaic period. The bulk of the Ptole- 
maic cemetery was dug by us last year. We are now just 
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moving to Talit in the south of the Fayiim to look for its 
Ptolemaic tombs, and anticipate winding up with a short dig 


at Mahfin, where Petrie found a cemetery of crocodiles, but 
left it undug. It is just possible that some of them may have 
papyrus inside of them like the Tebtemis ones. We hope to 
get back to England early in April.” Dr. Grenfell further re- 
ports that the Frenchman Jouguet is excavating for papyri at 
Medinet Madi; and a German, Rubensohn, at Harit. 


Proressor A, HittesranpT has published his lecture on his 
assumption of the Rectorate of the Breslau University, under 
the title of A/t Indien und die Kultur des Ostens. Gathering 
together from many and varied sources the chief facts relat- 
ing to the spread of Indian culture and religionin Asia, the 
Professor shows how Sanskrit, which was the medium of this 
process, played a réle in the far East similar to that of Greek 


and Latin inthe West. This lecture gives a bird’s-eye view 


of what has already been done in this interesting field of 
Oriental research, and shows how rich a vein has been struck 
recently in Central Asia, where the labors of Dr. Stein and 
others have brought to light valuable material for testing the 
extent of India’s influence in this region. 


Ir is little known that Christianity narrowly escaped being 


defeated in the great struggle for existence fought on the 
battle-grounds of dying Rome between the great religions of 
the Orient. Its most dangerous foe was Mithraism, the relig- 
ion of the old Aryan and Persian god of battles and of light, 
Mithra. All Europe, as far north as Scotland and Belgium, is 
dotted with the ruins of his shrines, and the Roman army in 
the second and third centuries of our era was thoroughly 
Mithraic in sentiment. The story of the spread of this relig- 


ion, which is being told in the current number of The Open 
Court by Prof. Franz Cumont, of Ghent, Belgium, the greatest 
authority in this line, reads like a romance. 
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Tue Sitzungsbericht Berlin Akademte, 1901, 77, contains a 
report on the progress of the Egyptian Dictionary during the 


year 1900. Borchardt collated the texts of the Abydos temple 
with Mariette’s publication of them ; Steindorff presented the 
copies of inscriptions which he made on his journey up the 
Nile into Nubia and to the Oases; Schaefer collected much 
material in the Cairo Museum. Another person made a tour 
of the museums of Italy, as well as Geneva, Marseilles, and 
Lyons, copying and photographing stele and other inscribed 
monuments. Nine workers took part in making the word- 
slips, including two Englishmen, one American, and one Dane, 
and the number of slips produced shows a great advance on 
the output of the two previous years. Since the date of this 
report, the monuments of the Louvre, Leyden and the British 
Museum have been thoroughly examined, and Professor 
Erman, Steindorff and Sethe have collated a number of papyri 
in the British Museum with the published texts, also on behalf 
of the Dictionary. 


AssyRIOLoGIsTs will be pleased to learn that Part I of the 
3rd edition of Geheimrat Schrader’s standard work ‘The 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of the Old Testament” has recently 
left the press. It was certainly a good idea to include within 
the scope of the work the apocryphal writings, the pseudo- 
epigraphs, and the New Testament. The short paragraphs of 
the former edition, referring to the single chapters and verses 
of the Old Testament, have now been replaced by a continu- 
ous and systematic context. The first part deals with the 


history and geography of Western Asia and has been prepared 
by Dr. Winckler. 


Contents of Man, April: British Ethnology, J. Gray—The 
Mother’s Brother; Notes and Queries on the Folklore of the 
Punjab, H. A. Rose—Note on a Microcephalic Girl in Madras, 
F, Fawcett—Malay Diving Rods, E. B. Tylor—On a Sakai 
Vocabulary, supposed to have come from Borneo, S. H. Ray— 
Stone-headed Clubs from the Outer Coast of British New 
Guinea, J. E. Partington—Reviews—Proceedings of Societies. 
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In their book, “ The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia,” R. N. Hall 
and W. G. Neal take the ground that the gold of Ophir, 
brought to Solomon by Hiram’s navy and by the Queen of 
Sheba, came from the remarkable and very ancient mines of 
that vast African territory. However this may be, there are 
innumerable gold mines in Rhodesia dating back probably as 
far as 1100 B. C., and apparently just as their operators left 
them. There are gold smelting furnaces with blow-pipes still 
to be seen, covered with splashes of once molten gold and 
pellets of the precious metal where it was spilled in the smelt- 
ing operations. A little known ancient civilization is revealed 
in this book, which is fully illustrated, and is to be published 
forthwith by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


At Cuma, near Naples, two pre-historic tombs of the Pre- 
Hellenic period were recently discovered on a private estate. 
Unlike that of the Forum, they were found to be rich in gold 
and silver fibula, as well as in toilet objects, very finely fash- 
ioned and worked. In one of the tombs a large bronze cup 
was found containing a silver vase wrapped in a woven fabric, 
and in the other tomb an important group of vases of terra 
cotta. 


Tue first call for the twelfth International Congress of 
Orientalists has been issued by the committee, the convention 
to be held in Hamburg, beginning on the 4th and ending on 
the roth of September of the present year. The work will be 
distributed among nine sections: (1) Linguistics and General 
Indo-European Department; (2) India and Irania ; (3) Farther 
India and Oceanica ; (4) Central and Eastern Asia ; (5) Gen- 
eral Semitic Department ; (6) Islamic Peoples; (7) Egyptian 
and African Languages; (8) Intercourse between the Orient 
and Occident, in both ancient and modern times ; (9g) Colonies 
in the Orient. 

Tue article in the April issue by Dr. Winslow upon 
Usnastis has been published in a neat leaflet, including the il- 
lustration of the ushabti presented to him by Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards. Any one enclosing a two cent stamp to Dr. W. C. 
Winslow (525 Beacon street, Boston,) can receive a copy, as 
the leaflet is published by him, not merely to answer inquiries 
concerning the ushabtis, but to increase interest in the good 
cause of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


Contents of the American Journal of Archeology, Vol. VI, 
No. 1.—Some Problems in North American Archeology, 
Franz Boas—A Series of Colossal Statues at Corinth (Plates 
I-VI), Rufus B. Richardson—Archeological Institute of 
America—Proceedings of the General Meeting, New York, 
Dec. 26-28, 1901—Archeological News, Harold M. Fowler. 





